GARDENS    AND    TREES
learning from the "Monsieurs," but he himself was
responsible for translating two French books on
gardening, and his admiration for their gardens was
unbounded. He was quite right in affirming the
superiority of practical experience over book know-
ledge. But the whole episode here discovered is
charmingly characteristic. Evelyn, sitting and bask-
ing in the lovely garden which sloped down to the
riverside (now Essex Street, Essex Court, etc.), calls
Rose, who is at work there, to him. He encourages
Rose to discourse on his favourite theme. Evelyn is
delighted, and tells him the best way to publish his
views is to have them added to his own book. There
was kindness as well as enthusiasm in that sunny
garden scene; and sunny those days must have been,
for these two to press the need for growing grapes on
English soil. So he went home and becoming excited
as he wrote, he was unable to prevent himself going
off into irrelevancies about French clothes.
In 1693 he translated another French work on
gardening by M. deLa Quintinye," Chief Director of
all the gardens of the French King" (who visited
England), in six books. In the "Advertisement"
to this book, fearing, no doubt, that he might be
thought to be praising up French gardens and
gardeners as against English, he pays a very great
and well-deserved tribute to the two great English
gardeners of the day, George London and Henry
Wise, whose famous garden at Brompton Park, near
Kensington, he had visited in the company of
Edmund Waller, whom he describes as "an extra-
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